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*MEDICAL LIBRARIES IN CHICAGO 
By ISAAC A, ABT, M. D. 
Chicago, IIl. 

It is a great privilege that is afforded to me to welcome the Medical 
Library Association to Chicago. It is a genuine pleasure to have you 
with us at this time. Perhaps it may be said with pride that there has 
developed in this city a medical library spirit. Such important and well- 
equipped collections of medical books as those in the John Crerar Li- 
brary, and in the various medical schools, as well as some of the hospitals, 
are sufficiently well-known to require no particular mention. But in 
connection with this, I think it is not too much to say that the Medical 
Library Association and its membership have done much to stimulate 
the organization of medical libraries in this city as well as in many other 
cities throughout the country. 

However, practitioners in this locality have not always had access 
to such extensive public and private libraries as now exist. The pioneer 
physicians of the early nineteenth century were, for the most part, prac- 
tical men, Erudition and scholarship were more the exception than the 
tule. Considering the purely physical effort expended in their days work, 
covering large areas of territory, traveling over rough roads and riding 
for days at a time, it is no wonder, then, that they found little time for 
study or the accumulation of a library. In many instances they themselves 
had to contend with the prevailing malaria, small-pox and other diseases 
of the region, to say nothing of the wild animals and hostile Indians, 

Most practitioners supplied themselves with the few text-books of 
the period, Eberle’s Practice, in two volumes, first published in 1845, 
was in every doctor's collection. There was another treatise on practice, 
by Mason Good, published about 100 years ago. W. W. Gerhardt’s 
paper on “The Differentiation Between Typhus and Typhoid Fever,” 


*Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, June 
19-21, 1933. 
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published in the “American Journal of the Medical Sciences,” attracted 
wide attention. In the first part of the nineteenth century, a book by 
David Hosack on The Theory and Practice of Medicine was in every doc- 
tor’s library. Dr. George B, Wood of the University of Pennsylvania, 
published a highly prized work on the practice of medicine in 1847, 
which was a standard text-book for twenty-five or thirty years. In about 
1858, Watson’s Text-book on the Theory and Practice of Medicine was 
published, This remained a source book for students and practitioners, 
Nearly every doctor had in his possession the great work of Daniel Drake 
on Diseases of the Interior Valley of North America. In 1843, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes published his remarkable paper in the “American Jour- 
nal of Medical Sciences,” calling attention to the contagiousness of puer- 
peral fever. 

Austin Flint’s Practice of Medicine was a popular text-book and 
continued to be so until Osler’s book was published in the early ninety’s. 
Other texts of this period were Hartshorn’s Essential Practice, which was 
more of a compendium or synopsis, Loomis’ Practice, Barthlow’s Practice 
and J. M. DaCosta’s Medical Diagnosis were among the popular texts. 
Ziemessen’s Cyclopedia was translated into English in 1874 and brought 
some of the best German writings within the reach of English-reading 
doctors, Druitt’s Surgery, a moderately recent book, was eagerly read by 
students and practitioners alike. Bryant's Surgery, and Ashhurst and 
Wyeth were commonly found in the private libraries. McClellan's Sur- 
gery was published in about the middle of the nineteenth century. This 
same McClellan was the father of George B, McClellan of Civil War 
fame, S, D. Gross’ two volume work was probably the most complete 
surgical treatise of the time. 

Sir James Paget, the great English surgeon of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was the author of a work on Surgical Pathology. Some physicians, 
however, still referred to the old classics. They delighted to read Cullen's 
first lines on the Practice of Physic, and The History and Cure of Disease 
by Heberden, particularly the latter's chapters on consumption. The 
more scholarly physicians consulted Sydenham on acute and chronic dis- 
eases, but all in all, their libraries were limited and consisted of such 
books as they needed in their daily work, and their reading was also re- 
stricted because the majority of them were not able to read foreign 
languages, 

W. P. Dewees (1768-1841) published a book on the diseases of 
children which was in vogue for a long time, and he also published a 
system of mid-wifery. Other works on the diseases of children were pub- 
lished by Dr. James Stewart (1847), D. Francis Condie, and in 1869, Job 
Lewis Smith published his work on the diseases of infancy and childhood 
which went through many editions and was for many years the standard 
text-book on the subject. In 1889, John M. Keating published his cyclo- 
pedia on the diseases of children. Abram Jacobi gained much popularity 
through his publications and lectures and was known to most of the 
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practitioners throughout the country; he first began to teach in 1860. 
The three Meigs, father, son and grandson, also published works on the 
diseases of children. John Forsyth Meigs associated himself with William 
Pepper and the text appeared as Meigs and Pepper on Diseases of Chil- 
dren, a widely distributed book. 


Referring briefly to some of the individual collections in Chicago, 
it is undoubtedly true that a great many of these private medical libraries 
were destroyed in the Great Fire of 1871. Since there was no consider- 
able collection of books in any public library, at this time, one wonders 
how the physicians of that period gained access to medical literature. I 
am informed that there were some private medical libraries of consider- 
able proportions in the possession of physicians. Dr. N. S. Davis, I am 
told, had a very interesting collection of books. The book collections 
of Dr. Hosmer Johnson, Dr. Ralph Isham, Dr. Quine and Dr. Edmund 
Andrews were large and of great service, I am sure there were many 
others, with whom I was not acquainted, who had private libraries, But 
as I have already noted, many of these books were destroyed in the Chi- 
cago fire. 


Dr. J. Christian Bay, in a contribution to the “Medical History So- 
ciety of Chicago (1923),” tells the interesting story of the book collec- 
tion of Dr. Levy A. Mease, who came to Illinois in 1845 and located in 
the town of Freeport. He practised for some time, and after the death 
of his wife, he came to Chicago and was granted a diploma from Rush 
Medical College in 1851. Early in his life Dr. Mease began to collect 
medical books, and he became an enthusiast of the books of the old mas- 
ters. Being a good linguist, he read these ancient classics and became 
familiar with their contents. Many of the books concerned medical his- 
tory, another group dealt with Asiatic Cholera, and even the books of 
Galen and Hippocrates are represented in the collection, The Mease Col- 
lection is preserved in the library of Rush Medical College, and it in- 
dicates, more than anything else, the scholarship and learning of a pio- 
neer physician who brought with him these volumes, and who was in- 
terested in the traditions and development of his profession. 


We hear most about private medical libraries in Chicago during the 
late eighty’s and ninety’s of the preceding century. The private libraries 
of Nicholas Senn, Christian Fenger, Quine, Frank Billings, Bayard 
Holmes and many others too numerous to mention, perhaps unknown 
to me, were accumulated and diligently used. Dr. Mortimer Frank, a 
young man of discriminating and artistic taste and wide culture, collected 
rare books and had a passion for the possession of etchings, drawings 
and anatomical illustrations, which insofar as I know, was at once the 
most precious and well-selected collection that existed in this region. 
On the death of Dr. Frank this collection was presented to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Medical Library. 
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The books of the County Medical Society, consisting of a few hun- 
dred volumes, were destroyed by the Chicago Fire. In 1884 the Chicago 
Public Library took over a small collection of books and added a few 
volumes. A few years later the Library gave this collection to the New- 
berry Library, and in 1906 this collection was transferred from the New- 
berry to the John Crerar Library. Before this transfer, Dr. Senn had 
given his large personal collection; so about 26,000 books were trans- 
ferred to the Crerar Library. In 1889, the Chicago Medical Society 
formed the Medical Library Association of Chicago and collected about 
16,000 bound volumes. This latter library was open from ten to four 
o'clock, but in those days few physicians consulted the library. 

The medical libraries of Chicago at the present time are an impor- 
tant element in medical education, Faculty and students alike have ac- 
cess to the libraries of the medical schools and avail themselves of the 
opportunities for research and study. If one visits the medical reading 
room of the Crerar Library, he meets practitioners, members of faculties 
and students who are happy and eager to use this immense storehouse of 
knowledge for study and investigation. 

As librarians you are engaged in a beneficent work—you live in an 
atmosphere of knowledge and culture that is expressed in many lan- 
guages. To you has been given the opportunity of preserving and aug- 
menting the tradition of learning, a tradition that has been held invio- 
late from classic times, through the middle ages, and to the present day. 
Your work is interesting because in your daily tasks you make contacts 


with the sages and scholars of all ages. Nor does one often meet a more 
congenial or cheerful group than those who are the custodians of medi- 
cal books. I wish to congratulate you on the choice of such a happy and 
congenial vocation. And may I express the hope that you will have a 
pleasant visit here in Chicago and that sometime soon you will come again. 


DENTAL LIBRARY ROUND TABLE 
Northwestern University Dental School 
Leader, Mrs. Madeline Marshall 


Fourteen people interested in dental libraries met June 20, 1933, 
in room 1172 of the Northwestern University Dental School in Chicago, 
to discuss dental library problems, They had been invited to attend the 
Medical Library Association Convention with a view to holding this 
round table. 

The leader in her opening remarks prevailed upon those present to 
join the Medical Library Association in order that a committee might be 
appointed to prepare programs for future dental round tables. 

Dr. George B. Denton was the first on the program and read an 
excellent paper entitled, “Reference Problems of the Dental Librarian.” 
A discussion followed the reading. 
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Miss McCann: Are your students particularly interested in refer- 
ence work? 

Dr. Denton: The students work very well during the Freshman 
and Sophomore years until they enter the clinic in the Junior year when 
the pressure of clinical work prevents them from taking the same interest 
in any other work. The Northwestern University has a system of courses 
from the Freshman to the Senior year making it necessary that the student 
use the library. The Sophomore course teaches students the elements of 
bibliography and the use of the library and requires the writing of a long 
paper which is in keeping with their knowledge of Dentistry. The 
Junior course is based on case histories drawn from the literature. The 
student collects case histories on one subject and constructs his theme 
on that basis, The course during the Senior year is called a seminar 
course. Student essayists present papers before sections of the class, and 
a student discusser deals with each paper. In this way students get in 
the habit of using the library. This method makes a great demand on 
the library and requires that the library possess much material, especially 
journals. 


Miss Wildes: Is there any up-to-date dental publication comparable 
to the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus? 

Mrs. Marshall: The Index Medicus includes dental journals. You 
will find “dentistry” in the index under “teeth” with subdivisions some- 
what different from Black’s Dental Periodical Index. 


The Dental Index Bureau under the direction of Dean Arthur D. 
Black is publishing each month a card index of original articles appear- 
ing in dental journals for the preceding month. These may be purchased 
through our Dean’s office. I should also like to announce that Black's 
Index to Dental Periodical Literature for the years 1927-1929 has just 
been released from the press, 

Mrs. Hunt then read her paper on “Package Library Service of the 
American Dental Association Library.” 

* + * 


Discussion following the paper: 

Miss McCann: Are the package libraries arranged alphabetically 
according to author? 

Mrs. Hunt: Yes, and some are also arranged chronologically, al- 
though this is rather difficult. 


* * + 


Mrs. Marshall: When we were arranging for our dental round table 
we wrote to Dr. Weinberger of the New York Academy of Medicine 
and asked him to read a paper or give a talk on the collecting of rare 
books, but he had another idea in mind, and wrote a paper which is to 
be read at this meeting by Mrs, Mabel Walker of the University of In- 
diana. “A New Dental Bibliography Arranged to Indicate Where Books 
May be Found,” 
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Discussion : 

Mrs. Marshall: I doubt very much whether any action can be taken 
at the present time in regard to the development of this new dental bib- 
liography. Dr. Weinberger is rather vague as to the financial aid he 
may procure, and we must be sure before putting our time and effort 
into this compilation that the project is so conducted and financed that 
all dental schools may have copies of the bibliographies, not just the in- 
stitution backing it. A committee should be appointed to see that proper 
co-operation is given and to plan the form of the bibliography. I should 
suggest that a professional bibliographer be appointed to direct the com- 
piling of it. 

Dr. Denton: A comprehensive bibliography of dental books from 
1885 to date does not exist and is needed by dental libraries, This need 
is apparent even assuming that Crowley's bibliography is as satisfactory 
as Dr. Weinberger believes it to be. However, I had my assistant count 
some of the omisssions in Crowley and found about 100 between 1700 
and 1768, 92 between 1768 and 1799, and 153 between 1800 and 1824, 
These omissions are not to Crowley's discredit, but are a fair indication 
of the need of a new, complete bibliography. What we need is a real 
bibliography not merely a catalog, although a bibliography that is also 
a catalog would be very useful. It should be made up of strictly dental 
books but should include monographs and the scientific works as well as 
text books. It is important that translations and reprints of books fre- 
quently found in journals be included. Furthermore, it is important 
that we know where to locate translations of books in periodicals, It is 
important that if the thing is to be done at all that we make sure that it 
will reach publication. If such be attempted, I am in favor of having it 
directed by two persons—one Dr. Weinberger, who knows the dental 
literature, and the other a professional bibiographer. 

* % co 

Dr. Blauch, Executive Secretary of the Survey of the Dental Curric- 
ulum of the American Association of Dental Schools, was then intro- 
duced. 

Mrs. Marshall: At one time Dr. Blauch made the remark that when 
his survey was completed there would probably be a new grading of Den- 
tal Schools and that the library would undoubtedly be an important fac- 
tor in that grading. For that reason we have asked Dr. Blauch, who is 
the Executive Secretary of the Survey of the Dental Curriculum of the 
American Association of Dental Schools to tell us something of his work. 

Dr. Blauch then read his paper entitled, “An Effort to Devise a 
Dental Curriculum.” 

* * * 

Discussion : 


Miss Wildes: Will standards for dental libraries be included in the 
report. 
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Dr. Blauch: For the present, no. We are not concerned with the 
administration of the school but only with the content of the curriculum. 
We do not expect that this will say the last word in dental education, but 
it is the next step in the move forward. Equipment and things of that 
type will be developed as the schools work on the problem. We shall 
be glad to have you write to us on any question related to our work. 

* % + 

There followed a general discussion of dental library service. 

Mrs. Marshall: We all should know Miss Bowler’s book, “An Ele- 
mentary Manual of Dental Library Practice,” which was published by the 
University of Michigan as part of a project of the Carnegie Corporation 
to produce a model dental library and to impress upon the administra- 
tors of dental schools the importance of employing trained librarians, but, 
in these times of financial stress all the schools cannot afford trained serv- 
ice and so Miss Bowler has written this little manual for the untrained 
dental librarian. It is very complete. 

One thing in which I am particularly interested is a definite division 
of the library appropriation for the purchase of books, periodicals, gen- 
eral supplies and binding. There followed a general discussion which 
revealed that many librarians had no appropriations, but ordered every 
thing they needed through their school offices. Others who had appro- 
priations were not held to a division of costs, 

Some questions were asked about the choice of periodicals for bind- 
ing. 

. Miss Bowler: The University of Michigan purchases everything 
published on dentistry and binds all periodicals. 

Mrs. Marshall: At Northwestern we bind all periodicals that were 
bound before I became the librarian, in order not to break the sets, and 
of the new ones we bind all those that contain any original articles. 

The question arose as to whether it would be more advantageous 
to the dental library group to meet with the American Association of 
Dental Schools. Mrs, Marshall promised to send out a questionnaire 
to all dental librarians in order that those who were unable to attend 
this meeting might have some voice in the matter. The meeting ad- 
journed at 12 o'clock, noon, 


REFERENCE PROBLEMS OF THE DENTAL LIBRARIAN 


George B. Denton, Ph.D. 
Northwestern University Dental School 
In a dental library, as in any other, an important part of the at- 
tendant’s work consists in making books accessible to the user after the 
latter has discovered what are the works that he wants, Another impor- 
tant part is by way of service to persons who do not know what books 
they wish to consult, but know only the subject on which they need in- 
formation. Securing the information or discovering the works in which 
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the information is to be found constitutes what I mean by reference work 
when I propose, in this paper, to discuss the reference problems of the 
dental librarian. 

To contemplate the discussion of this subject is to make assumptions 
about our dental libraries that are not true of all of them, Strictly speak- 
ing, there can be no reference problems where a dental library is hope- 
lessly inadequate, as many of the libraries of even our most important 
dental schools are—there are only pPoblems of acquiring books. Like- 
wise, there are no reference problems where the library is not a working 
instrument as has been true with several of our largest and best dental col- 
lections, Some years ago, I discussed before the association of which 
this round-table is a selected group, some ways of making a dental library 
function; and so, today, not to repeat, I shall assume that we are con- 
cerned with a reasonably adequate working library, and try to deal with 
reference work under such favorable conditions. 

Let us review some of the elements which the librarian has to con- 
sider in the reference work, These concern: (1) the classes of applicants 
for reference service, (2) the kinds of service requested, and (3) the 
sorts of subjects on which information is desired. 

First there are the applicants for reference service. Generally, these 
may be said to fall into three groups, according to the kinds of problems 
which they present: (1) undergraduate and post-graduate students of 
dentistry; (2) practitioners of dentistry; and (3) graduate students, 
teachers of dentistry, and other research workers. It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the post-graduate and the graduate student, the for- 
mer (the post-graduate) being a practitioner who is taking a special 
course after graduation, for which no degree is awarded, and the gradu- 
ate being one who is taking advanced work toward the master of science 
degree. 

The services for which these various classes of dental workers make 
application to the reference librarian are either (1) for definite details 
of information, or (2) for a bibliography in regard to a prescribed sub- 
ject. I shall attempt to discuss only the problems of this second class of 
reference service - - - the bibliographical. 

The type of bibliography which most of the workers in all three 
classes desire is a highly selected one; and usually, the more rigorously 
selected it is, the better it meets their wishes, if not their needs, The 
ideal bibliography from the point of view of the usual applicant is one 
from which everything has been weeded which he would reject if he had 
taken the trouble to do the reading himself, and which includes only the 
irreducible minimum of essentials - - - in other words, one in which the 
librarian has done all the work. Needless to say, the reference librarian, 
both for his own good and for the applicant’s, will not ordinarily under- 
take to furnish such a bibliography. 

Occasionally, a research worker wishes to have a comprehensive 
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bibliography on his subject, and in the construction of such a bibliography 
the reference librarian can sometimes be of considerable assistance. 


The subjects presented for reference service may be conveniently 
classified as (1) the general, (2) specific, and (3) technical, This is only 
another way of saying (1) the impossible subjects, (2) possible subjects, 
and (3) difficult subjects. 

The general subject is too broad in its scope to be treated in any- 
thing less than a book and often too vague to yield any certain meaning. 
No class of applicants is altogether exempt from this type of subject, but 
the practitioner is most oftén guilty, perhaps because he chooses the sub- 
ject himself or has it chosen for him by some program committee equally 
uninstructed in the writing of papers, 

The reference librarian’s duty here is often first of all to try to have 
the applicant define his subject more exactly, to give it a comprehensible 
meaning. This requires tact as well as persistence. I have observed, es- 
pecially in public libraries, that reference librarians, through long con- 
tact with the public, have frequently acquired the fixed idea that the ap- 
plicant never knows what it is he wants, and proceeds forthwith on that 
assumption. 

The second type of subject, the specific, is one of sufficient restriction 
to be dealt with in the time and space which the worker expects to give 
it. It has definite boundaries and definite meaning. It is the subject 
frequently presented by the student, because it is an assigned subject - - - 
assigned by a teacher who has some notion of its possibilities, the capacity 
of the student, and the literature concerning it. This is the type of sub- 
ject that lies sufficiently within the consciousness of the profession to be 
discussed by many individuals, and, usually, to yield many points of view. 
On such subjects, the librarian, being forewarned, can be to some extent 
forearmed, Specially prepared bibliographies can frequently be found or 
developed easily in these fields. 

Technical subjects are those highly specialized, a recondite, and often 
little discussed problems which frequently require a knowledge of for- 
eign language, and an acquaintance with the latest developments of 
science. The research worker, naturally, is one of those who presents 
such a subject, and occasionally the technician who keeps informed on 
the newest materials, instruments, appliances, and procedures. These 
subjects make the greatest demand upon the equipment of the reference 
librarian; of necessity they transcend his knowledge of dentistry; and 
for the most part, his assistance must be limited to helping the applicant 
through a routine search of current bibliographies, 

The librarian of the Northwestern University Dental School has 
furnished me with a list of some of the subjects with regard to which 
applicants have desired references. These are from letters mostly by 
practitioners. Here are some examples of the very general and vague 
type of subjects: 
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“Advance of Dentistry” 

“Oral Diagnosis” 

“Dental Economics” 

“Preventive and Educational Talks” 

“History of Dentistry” 

“Advantages and Disadvantages of Dentistry” 

“Eruption of Teeth” 

The idea in the mind of every applicant who submitted the subjects 
above was probably not so vague and meaningless as the phrase in which 
it was concealed. The applicant probably expressed himself ambiguously 
or omitted the necessary qualifying limitation; but, unless the librarian 
is to waste his time, these subjects must be clarified before a bibliography 
can be begun, 

Some of the possible subjects submitted are these: 

“Oral Pathology and Juvenile Delinquency and Crime” 

“Methods of Wiring Fractures of the Mandible” 

“Surgical Treatment of Pyorrhea” 

“Dental Granulomata” 

“Congenitally Missing Teeth” 

“Proper Time to Begin Orthodontic Treatment” 

“Jackson's Orthodontic Appliances” 

Among the few subjects of the research and technical types were 
these: 

“Condensite Materials Used in the Construction of Dentures” 

“Detached Retina Resulting from the Extraction of Teeth” 

“Allergic Rhinitis” 

Now let us ask ourselves what part exactly, the reference librarian 
is to play in these circumstances - - - what are the reference librarian’s 
duties ? 

From the point of view of the applicant - - - especially if he is not 
very familiar with the dental library - - - the reference librarian’s job is 
to produce a desired bibliography - - - preferably at once, but if necessary 
upon some hours’ notice. Having indicated to the librarian what is 
wanted, the applicant usually thinks he has done his part, and the rest is 
left for the librarian, I think you will agree with me that this is a mis- 
taken conception of the reference librarian’s function. The making of 
bibliographies to order, is, I believe, a subsidiary task of the reference 
librarian, only to be resorted to on occasion. The primary function of 
the reference librarian should be educational - - - to teach the applicant 
how to use bibliographical tools, and under some preliminary super- 
vision, to make his own bibliography. Any other conception of the ref- 
erence librarian, with the limited personnel of most dental libraries, is 
impracticable, if it were not also undesirable, The conception of the 
reference librarian as a means of indulging the laziness and ignorance of 
anybody from instructor down to freshman student is a notion with 
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which I have no patience. Any librarian’s duty is to teach users of the 
library to use it. 


Of course it is true that there are occasional demands which come 
in such a way and from such sources that the reference librarian cannot 
very well refuse to do much or all of the bibliographical work; but these 
should be made as few as possible, and the reference librarian should, 
with tact, try to make clear that he cannot work up bibliographies as a 
routine duty - - - he can only help the applicant to make his own bibli- 
ography. Upon this point, influential correspondents, department heads 
in schools, and administrative officers, all need enlightenment. 

What are the qualifications for a reference librarian? I presume 
to say without offence that for the most part our dental librarians have 
been either professional librarians instructed in bibliographical science 
but largely ignorant of dentistry, or professional dentists or dental teach- 
ers informed in dentistry but with only an amateur’s knowledge of books 
and libraries, Obviously, there are two prime requisites of a good dental 
librarian - - - he must know library science and he must know dentistry, 
at least from the book side. A trained librarian who is going to work 
in a dental library should make it a point, I believe, to acquire a know- 
ledge of the er problems of dentistry as rapidly as possible. This 
is perfectly feasible through the reading of one or two moderate-sized 
text-books, 

In addition to a knowledge of library science and dentistry, the li- 
brarian can utilize to advantage a familiarity with the principal foreign 
languages, especially German and French. For reference work, some 
knowledge of German is almost an essential. 

In helping students to do bibliographical work, I have found the 
inculcation of four principles very helpful: 

(1) There is no royal road to bibliography - - - there are no short- 
cuts; ready-made aids are sometimes helpful, but they will not do the 
whole job; one must often work for a long time for very slight returns. 

(2) Be systematic - - - know what you are doing. 

(3) Record everything - - - don’t leave to your memory the burden 
of recalling where you have looked and what you have found; make at 
least working bibliographical entries as you find and examine sources. 

(4) Utilize every resource - - - never give up; results are obtained 
by twisting and turning, by hook and by crook. And this is the most 
important consideration with really difficult subjects. 

In the actual technique of reference work, the first step, as pointed 
out, is for the librarian to determine what exactly is the subject on which 
the applicant wants information, and, if a bibliography is desired, what 
sort of a bibliography - - - comprehensive or selected. 

For me to list the bibliographical aids by means of which the rest 
of the reference librarian’s assistance must be accomplished would be 
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superfluous here, But perhaps I can suggest some points without being 
altogether gratuitous - - - there are some tricks of the trade. 

The reference librarian should himself study and teach the applicant 
to study every bibliographical aid of which he makes use, When appli- 
cants come to me with the complaint, “There is nothing in the library 
about this subject,” I say, “Where have you looked?” And they may 
answer, “In the big brown book.” Of course they mean one of the vol- 
umes of Black’s Index, but often they do not realize that it is not a cata- 
logue of a library, that it is not a list of books, that it covers periodicals 
in English only, that each volume is for publications within a limited 
period. Moreover, to use this sort of work to best advantage, one should 
be familiar with its organization. Suppose the searcher locates a promis- 
ing reference under the classified subject head. All too often, he im- 
mediately adds this item to his bibliography and reads the article indi- 
cated. As a result many would-be writers are endeavoring to construct 
papers from a bunch of excerpts, abstracts, and scraps, instead of from 
full and original articles. It is a well known fact that a large part of 
periodical publication in dentistry is borrowed or stolen. Therefore, 
when a desired title is located in the subject division of Black’s Index, the 
searcher should at once consult the personal index under the author's 
name, where with a little study, he can usually tell what is the original, 
authorized, and complete version. 

The bibliographical aids to periodical dental literature are much 
more adequate than those for books, With Black’s Index, the Cumulative 
Index Medicus, Chemical Abstracts, and Port’s Index, the field is pretty 
well covered in English and to some extent in foreign languages. There 
is no bibliography of dental books that approaches the publications of 
the present date. Of the older book lists, I have found Crowley’s and 
Greve’s the most useful. Weinberger’s Bibliography is not really such, 
but a catalogue, To it and similar catalogues, such as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s, the searcher must go, with no assurance that the list is at all ex- 
haustive. 

If the applicant wishes to make an exhaustive bibliography, I should 
be inclined to advise beginning with these general comprehensive aids 
first, and Gomer 0 the routine results with such additional refer- 
ence as can be wangled out of less systematic sources of information. 

If the applicant wishes to make a fairly extensive selective bibliog- 
raphy, I should advise beginning in quite a different way. I should begin 
with such aids as will help the applicant to select the most significant 
works on the subject. These aids are of several sorts. 

The most fundamental of these are, I believe, works of an historical 
character. General histories of dental science as well as historical treat- 
ments of special developments in dentistry serve not only to indicate 
the fundamental phases of a subject which must be considered in the col- 
lection of sources of information but also the names of those persons who 
have contributed most and been most influential in the study of the phase 
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of dentistry in question. I think the dental reference librarian should 
list all works of an historical sort for this purpose and be familiar with 
the development of the various branches of dentistry as far as possible. 

In many branches of dentistry and dental science, as in other de- 
partments, there are certain more or less “classic” contributions which 
must be taken into account by anybody discussing that phase, These ap- 
pear often in the special bibliographies attached to worth-while articles 
and monographs. These bibliographies the reference librarian should 
note as they are discovered; and to them, as occasion permits, other special 
unpublished bibliographical lists may be added. 

As examples of bibliographical lists of this sort may be mentioned: 

On mottled enamel, Frederick S$. McKay's 

The present status of the investigation of the cause and 
of the geographical distribution of mottled enamel, 
including a complete bibliography on mottled enamel. 
(In the Journal of Dental Research, 1930, V. 10, pp. 
561-568.) 

On the effects of pituitary disturbances upon the teeth, William G. 

Down's 
An experimental study of the growth effects of the an- 
terior lobe of the hypophysis on the teeth and other 
tissues and organs. 
(In the Journal of Dental Research, 1930, Vol. 10, pp. 
545-554.) 

On the relation of diet to the teeth, Henry Klein's 

A critical analysis of the dental literature dealing with 
the effects of dietary variations upon the structure of 
the teeth, 
(In the Journal of Dental Research, 1929, Vol. 9, pp. 
5-9.) 

Another group of aids of a selective character are the general sur- 
vey articles and chapters covering the recent literature on a given phase. 
The best examples of this sort, covering a field of dental science, are 
perhaps those in the first part of Fortschritte der Zahnheilkunde. The 
1931 volume, for example, contains 62 articles, each reviewing the most 
significant literature in all languages on some subject interesting to dental 
scientists, with a selected bibliography. Too much praise cannot be be- 
stowed upon Fortschritte which has covered the most important dental 
literature in all fields and languages since 1925. 

The Journal of Dental Research and other periodicals publish occa- 
sional articles surveying the literature on various dental subjects. Some 
examples are: 

Thaddeus P. Hyatt’s 

A review of dental literature on pits and fissures, 
(In the Journal of Dental Research, 1930, Vol. 10, pp. 
659-673.) 
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Samuel W. Chase’s 
A critical review of the controversy concerning meta- 
bolism in the enamel. 
(In the Journal of the American Dental Association, 
April, 1931, Vol. 18, pp. 697-710.) 

Th. B. Hartzell’s 
Review of the literature regarding infected teeth, 
(In the Journal of the American Dental Association, 
1926, Vol. 13, pp. 441-472.) 

In making a collection of such general survey articles, the librarian 
should be on his guard, for many of the articles purporting, by their titles, 
to be such works, are in fact, worthless, 

One sort of aid combines the advantages of the comprehensive bib- 
liography with the selective. This is accomplished by giving an abstract 
or review of each item listed, and thus enabling the searcher to decide 
for himself whether the work meets his needs. Chemical Abstracts and 
the bibliographical section of (Literaturarchiv) in the second part of 
Fortschritte der Zahnheilkunde do this service for current works on den- 
tistry. The spasmodic issues of the Journal of Periodontology are also 
of this character. 

From the historical works and the general surveys of current litera- 
ture on the subject, the searcher should obtain the names of the principal 
contributors to the subject, and these names should then be followed 
up for further references in the more exhaustive and less descriptive 
bibliographies, such as Black’s Index, the Cumulative Index Medicus, 
Weinberger’s Bibliography, library catalogues, etc. 

If, in his searches, the applicant has turned up one article or chapter 
pertinent to his quest, he has made a beginning on which to build. He 
should then commence studying the references in the articles or article 
found, Names and works are usually to be found in the bibliographical 
list which may accompany the article, in the footnotes, and in references 
in the text. By following these up, in turn, the searcher begins to con- 
struct a bibliography which consists, not of a motley array of articles 
whose titles alone recommend them, but of works which have been found 
worth consideration by other workers in the same field. 

Briefly then, the outline for making a selective bibliography is: 

1. Examine historical articles pertinent to the subject, for refer- 

ence to the literature of the past. 

2. Examine survey articles of the current literature on the subject. 

3. Search for special selected bibliographies published or on file in 

in the library. 

Follow up through the comprehensive bibliographies - - - Black's 
etc., the clues discovered above. 

Study works so far acquired and follow up such references as 
can be learned from them, 
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PACKAGE LIBRARY SERVICE OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION LIBRARY 


By Mrs. Josephine P. Hunt, Chicago, IIl. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The statement has been made that the standing or character of a 
profession can best be judged by its literature, but I believe we are all 
agreed that a profession is benefited by its literature only to the extent 
that the literature is available to the profession as a whole. In the case 
of the American Dental Association, the membership is scattered through- 
out the United States and it is necessary that the majority of its contacts 
be carried on by mail. The problem is, then, to make accessible by mail 
the literature in the library. This has been accomplished by the develop- 
ment of the so-called package library. A package library is a collection 
of clippings, reprints, excerpts, etc., om some very specialized phase of 
dentistry or some allied subject. The average package library contains 
about thirty articles, In some instances it is not possible to collect more 
than a few articles on a subject. In other cases it is necessary to have 
fifty, sixty or even more articles in the package library in order to have 
it include even a majority of the recent papers which have been published 
on that subject. No package library is made up on any subject until a 
request for it has been received. After a package is once compiled, it is 
listed among those available for circulation and thereafter new material 
is added to it as published, thus keeping the package library up to date. 
The borrower is asked to return a package library two weeks after the 
time it leaves this library, but on request an extension of time will always 
be given unless some other borrower is waiting for the same material. 
The rental fee for borrowing a package library is 50 cents. There is no 
additional rental fee for an extension of time. 

The number of package libraries on any one subject varies greatly. 
In some instances twelve or even fifteen duplicate packages have been 
insufficient to take care of all the requests for material and it has been 
necessary to have a waiting list. On other subjects packages may circu- 
late but rarely and one package is apt to be sufficient. To date packages 
covering about three hundred very specialized phases of dentistry have 
been compiled with a total of between eight and nine hundred packages. 

To start the package library service it was necessary first to classify 
a large number of reprints, clippings, etc. To do this, large pamphlet 
cases were obtained and on these pamphlet cases the major classifications 
of dentistry such as anatomy, anesthesia, association activities, bacteriol- 
ogy, biography, etc., were arranged alphabetically. These major classifi- 
cations were then subdivided as was necessary to develop packages on 
the very specialized phases of dentistry which we now have. For instance, 
the pamphlet cases with the major classification “oral surgery” had the 
subject headings alveolectomy, fractures and dislocations of the jaws, 
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trismus and ankylosis, extraction of teeth, impacted third molars, cleft 
lip and palate, maxillary sinus and antrum, trigeminal neuralgia, use of 
elevators in extraction, and many other subdivisions. The pamphlet 
cases on anesthesia were divided into two sections, those on general anes- 
thesia and those on local anesthesia, Then under local anesthesia, for in- 
stance, there are such subdivisions as conduction anesthesia, broken 
needles, procain dermatitis, etc. The classifications follow very closely 
those suggested in the Index to Dental Periodical Literature, but no let- 
ters or numbers are used for the classification. The major classifications 
are arranged entirely alphabetically. 

To take care of a request for a package library on some subject on 
which no package library has previously been compiled, it is necessary 
to go through the Index to Dental Periodical Literature, the Quarterly 
Cumulative Index Medicus and our own card index to the literature, In 
many instances the yearly indexes of the more prominent dental journals 
are likewise consulted, Some material in the form of reprints is avail- 
able on almost any subject which is requested, 

Formerly when a package library was mailed out, a list of the articles 
with the author, title, etc., was typed in the front of the package. This 
was very useful to the recipient of the package library as he could see at 
a glance the articles which were included and it also furnished him with 
a bibliography arranged in acceptable form. The practice of having this 
bibliography in the front of the package libraries has been discontinued 
for two reasons, the first being that having so much typewritten material 
in the front of a package library made it necessary to send the package 
libraries by first class mail instead of by parcel post; the other, but less 
important reason, is that nearly every time that a package library circu- 
lates a few additional articles are added. As the names of the authors 
were arranged alphabetically in the bibliography, it necessitated the re- 
copying of the bibliography each time that new additions were made. 
Now instead of sending a bibliography with the package, a bibliography 
of the articles in the package library is usually made and kept in this of- 
fice. This is always done for package libraries which are going a great 
distance or in cases where there is only one package library on a subject. 
If special requests for material on that subject come in while the package 
is in circulation, it is then comparatively simple to make a duplicate pack- 
age to take care of the request. 

It will be readily understood that a huge number of magazines and 
reprints would be necessary to make possible the package library service. 
Sometimes in obtaining one clipping from a magazine, two other articles 
are mutilated almost beyond use because of the conflicting pages. The 
library is fortunate in being able to get many magazines through exchange 
with “The Journal of the American Dental Association” and has also 
been generously supplied with gifts of periodicals from its membership 
and from publishers, Before the package library service was started at 
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all, the publishers were asked to cooperate and their response was im- 
mediate and generous. 


The package library is most useful to a man who is giving a clinic, 
writing a paper or who has encountered some particularly difficult prob- 
lem in his practice and wants to make a comprehensive study of it. 


Each package library has a card similar to a book card, but with no 
accession number, and on it the mame and address of the borrower is 
typed and also the date of return. As one card is filled up another is 
placed in front of it, thus having the name of the man who has the ma- 
terial in circulation the last on the front card. The reason for keeping 
the cards is that occasionally a dentist in returning his material will say 
that he would like to receive the same collection again somewhat later, 
or a dentist may write in many months after returning material and re- 
quest that the same collection be sent him again. By glancing over the 
cards of the material on a certain subject, it is quite simple to pick out 
the collection of articles which he had. 


Members of the American Dental Association all receive ‘The Jour- 
nal of the American Dental Association” and in this publication lists of 
package libraries available for circulation are published at intervals of 
three or four months. 


Thinking that it might be of interest to see the actual package librar- 


ies a few of these will now be passed around after which any questions 
will be answered. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF A NEW DENTAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bernhard Wolf Weinberger 

This small group, which meets today, is composed exclusively of 
dental librarians. You have gathered together to discuss various prob- 
lems relating to our particular interests, I believe this is the first time 
since the old “Dental Library and Museum Association” went out of ex- 
istence, that an opportunity has permitted some interchange of thought 
relating to the dental library situation, At the request of your Chair- 
man, or I had better state “Chairwoman,” I am presenting two problems 
which I know will be of interest and help. 

Each of you recognizes the importance of past literature, and desire 
to utilize it as occasion demands. 

We build upon the labors of others, and then add our own concep- 
tion of what our study brings to light. 

Literature is the record of progress. Science advances by bringing 
into view facts and phenomena previously known. The deeds of a man 
of science are his scientific investigations. Truths once discovered no 
longer remain hidden in the study or the laboratory, for scientific truths 
are the results of patient observation and persistent inquiry. The power 
to produce is not the exclusive possession of any one individual, and 
were we merely to pass on that which we receive, research could not de- 
velop nor progress. 

What is the record of our progress? What is the foundation upon 
which we stand today? These two questions are before us constantly 
and will be tomorrow. We should know more of the record of our pro- 
fession. 

When a dentist has observed or thinks he has discovered something 
new, or some new fact, or has evolved a theory that he presumes to be 
original and wishes to investigate, more often than not he is at a loss 
to know where to begin, even when a large dental or medical library is 
accessible for the purpose, 

The problem of the dental periodical literature has been solved, to 
a greater extent, through the “Index Dental Periodical Literature” 
(Black’s) in this country, and the “Index der Deutsche Zahnarztlichen 
Literature und Zahnarztlichen Bibliography’ by Prof. Port of the Ger- 
man literature for the period 1847-1914. 

What has become of that vast important field of those valuable den- 
tal papers that found their way into medical and allied sciences and are 
published in their journals, and not considered by our Black’s Index? 

Though the ‘Index Dental Periodical Literature’ contains the title 
of the new books relating to our profession, only those as a rule that 
have been reviewed in one of our journals find their way into this Index. 
A very small percentage of those published each year, and then only 
those written in English. 
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What has the dental profession done to enable those interested in 
dental research to keep track of the books as published throughout the 
world, as well as a means for our libraries to have a record of this mate- 
rial? 

It might be of interest to stop here for a few minutes and review 
the history of the attempts in this country at compiling dental bibliog- 
raphies. 

4 The first was by Samuel S. Fitch in his “System of Dental Surgery,” 
1829, pp. 561-68. This was a list of authors and books that was in part 
a duplicate of Maury’s, but for some reason he translated the titles into 
English instead of leaving them in the original. In 1835, in his second 
edition, he again followed this idea, while in 1844, Paul B. Goddard in 
his ‘Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology of the Human Teeth,” pp. 180- 
92, again copied this list of Maury. 

In 1845, Robert Arthur read a report on Dental Literature before 
the American Society of Dental Surgeons, This consisted of those pub- 
lished in this country numbering thirty-five books and eleven works re- 
published in the “American Journal and Library of Dental Science,” also 
the five dental journals, 

James E. Dexter, in his “History of Dental and Oral Science,” was 
the eafliest to compile an independent list in America. This comprised 
some seventy works arranged in chronological order of the standard liter- 
ature of American dentists from Woofendale, 1783, to Spooner, 1836, 
and a list of twenty-nine dental journals. 

In 1885, Geo. C, Crowley brought out his “Dental Bibliography, A 
Standard Reference List of Books on Dentistry Published Throughout 
the World from 1536-1885.” This was arranged chronologically ac- 
cording to countries. 

I here want to add my tribute to this remarkable work, as well as to 
the compiler. Crowley was not a dentist, but from what I can ascertain, 
was an employee of S. S, White Dental Manufacturing Co, 

It is, and always has been, a mystery to me how this man could have 
gathered so thoroughly the material for this bibliography. It would be 
a difficult task even today, if one had all the recent material to work 
with, and at his command, but what about 1885 when little of dental 
history or literature was known? 

It would, even today, be considered a complete list of dental books 
to 1885. I would be safe in saying that there are not more than one 
hundred that are not therein recorded, and these have come to light with- 
in the last twenty years. 

Only strictly dental books were recorded, as Crowley states in his 
preface that dental journals, articles, and papers read before dental so- 
cieties were omitted as he anticipated another work to be published with- 
in a year. No doubt referring to Taft’s “Index to the Periodical Litera- 
ture of Science and Art,” published in 1886, 

There have been no other attempts in this country since Crowley's 
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except the one published this year by the First District Dental Society. 

In 1891, Sternfeld, A., and Kellner, K., published in German, a 
complete list of dental books and important dental literature as found 
in medical, etc., journals, There has been no other since. 

There was one other attempt that so far I have not found recorded 
in dental literature, and that was by our former colleague, Edward A. 
Bogue. We have, at the Academy of Medicine, N. Y., the original manu- 
script of 554 pages entitled “A Bibliography of Dentistry up to 1859 
(?).” It is unfortunate that this work never appeared in print, 

For a more complete list I must refer you to my “Preservation of 
Dental Literature,” Journal American Dental Association, 1923. 

There is a long stretch from 1885 until this date. What has become 
of the literature, and what means have been devised to record the dental 
material? None, that I know of. 

Every research worker is thus handicapped, as well as every library. 
It is for this reason that I suggested, some years ago, that our library here 
be so catalogued that every research worker, in conjunction with the use 
of the “Index Dental Periodical Literature” (Black’s) might have some 
means whereby they might ascertain the material they desire. 

In June, 1929, and October, 1932, the First District Dental Society 
of the State of New York made an attempt to fill this gap by publishing 
the material as found in two libraries, that of the Dental Library in the 
New York Academy of Medicine and my own. 

Though complete as far as the two libraries are concerned, and per- 
haps includes the more important dental works published, there are 
thousands of books that have been written which do not appear in the 
above bibliography. 

The time has now arrived when a new and up-to-date dental bibli- 
ography is essential, and I trust that this organization will see the need 
and lend its support by advocating such a compilation. 

When such a volume is published, it should include only strictly 
dental books. 

Later, when the Dental Index Bureau has brought its series up to 
date, they can then, if they find it advisable, bring together that vast and 
important field that has appeared in various journals aside from strictly 
dental publications, Part of these are now in the “Index-Catalogue of 
the Library of the Surgeon General's Office,” “Index Medicus” and “Cum- 
ulative Index.” The above material is entirely lost to the dental profes- 
sion unless they possess the above series of indexes. 

There will then be no occasion to include reprinted articles. 

In order to obtain the proper backing, it is necessary for this associa- 
tion to approve and recommend that such a work be undertaken. 

When such a work is undertaken, it should include an alphabetical 
and a subject index as well, and before publication galley proofs should 
be sent to all libraries containing dental material for corrections and ad- 
ditions. 
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In making up the final page, a key number should be assigned each 
library, and the bibliography should then indicate in which libraries 
copies are to be found, 

Unless this is done, it would fail to accomplish one of the important 
objects, and that is to indicate to the research worker and librarian where 
the material is to be found. 

A year ago I obtained the support and consent of Dr. Malloch, our 
Librarian, to bring this out as one of the Academy’s publications. He, 
in turn, had received the assurance of one of the large Foundations to 
underwrite this undertaking. Due to the present economic conditions, 
we have allowed this project to be held in abeyance until such a time as 
conditions will permit future negotiations. I trust you all will lend your 
hearty support to this problem. 

119 West 57th Street, New York City. 


AN EFFORT TO DEVISE A DENTAL CURRICULUM 
Dr. L. E. Blauch, Executive Secretary, Survey of the Dental Curriculum, 


American Association of Dental Schools. 


I shall take a few minutes to explain briefly what our work is and 
how we are trying to do it. 

There are forty-three dental schools in the United States and Canada, 
All of them are members of the American Association of Dental Schools, 
which was organized in 1923, These schools operate under about four 
different plans. A number of them have an entrance requirement of one 
year of college study and their dental courses are four years long. Sev- 
eral schools follow a two-four plan and another group have a two-three 
plan. Two dental schools, one in Canada and one in the United States, 
having four-year courses of study require three years of college study for 
entrance. 

In 1926 the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
completed the first thorough investigation of dental education in the 
United States and Canada, The major recommendation of the survey 
was that dental schools should be organized on a two-three-graduate plan, 
including one year of graduate work for training for the practice of the 
specialties in dentistry. Instead of clearing up the situation, the recom- 
mendation added another plan. Today only six schools are following 
the scheme recommended, which means that the report did very little 
to bring order out of the confusion which prevailed. During the next 
few years there was a good deal of discussion of this matter and it be- 
came clear to a number of the deans of the dental schools that they could 
make no progress in the solution of the problem by merely talking about 
it and that in order to clear up the confusion there would have to be a 
systematic study and analysis of the dental curriculum. Along with this 
discussion of plans the Association heard a number of papers and ad- 
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dresses on methods of teaching and other problems of the curriculum. 
In 1929 and 1930 a method of going about the solution of the question 
was discussed, Consequently a committee of five deans of dental schools 
was appointed in 1930 to study plans for a careful survey and to find 
funds to make such an investigation. They approached the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for a grant of money to be used to support 
the study. The Corporation, after going over the matter with these men, 
arrived at an understanding as to what was to be done and agreed to 
appropriate $20,000 for the survey. Later is was found that more funds 
were needed and the Corporation made an additional grant of $10,000. 

The next step was to appoint educational advisers to aid in the work. 
Floyd W. Reeves, of the University of Chicago, and W. W. Charters, of 
Ohio State University, were chosen. It was decided that the work of 
the survey should be done by someone who could devote his entire time 
to it and I was appointed Executive Secretary for this purpose. 

The Survey Committee received from the Association several instruc- 
tions as to what they were to do. The first of these was to determine the 
requirements of modern dental health service, This was done by collect- 
ing data from laymen, public health officials, physicians and dentists, each 
group contributing its views of dental health service. 

The second instruction was to decide what constitutes adequate 
training of dental students so that they will be able to render proper 
dental health service. This is being done through analyses made by 
teachers of various subjects. The field of dental education has been 
divided into divisions and a subcommittee of dental teachers has been ap- 
pointed to deal with each division. Each subcommittee studies the re- 
quirements of dental health service in that division, determines what con- 
stitutes adequate training in that division and outlines the content for 
teaching purposes. As each subcommittee completes its work a report is 
sent to a group of reviewers who are asked to go over the report and 
make detailed suggestions for improvement. The report is then modified 
by the subcommittee and mimeographed and sent to the dental schools 
for their criticism. 

The third instruction was to recommend to the American Associa- 
tion of Dental Schools a curriculum that will serve as a basis for the ade- 
quate training of students for the practice of dental health service. This 
will be done after all the reports of the subcommittees have been com- 
pleted and fully considered. 

A final report of the survey will be made next March (1934). The 
American Association of Dental Schools will hold a group conference 
on the report of each subcommittee in which the issues and questions 
raised by the various dental schools will be fully discussed. Following 
these conferences the final report will be prepared and published. The 
report should be ready for distribution in June. 

This survey will probably have some effect on the work of the dental 
libraries. Certainly it will mean an extra volume to add to the collec- 
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tion. More than this, if the schools will follow the instructions which 
we are suggesting as a guide rather than as a standard it should result in 
a type of teaching and study that will require wide reading on the part 
of the student. 


Round Table Conference — Tuesday Morning — June 20 
HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 
Leader - - Miss Louise Sias, Librarian, Pediatric Foundation of 
Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio 
RELATION OF THE MEDICAL LIBRARY AND THE RECORD 
DEPARTMENT 


By Marguerite Simmons, M.A., Ravenswood Hospital, Chicago 


I do not know how much the founders of our library considered the 
interrelationship of the medical library and record department when they 
decided for practical reasons to place them in one room. But I do know 
that several bonds of common interest have come to light as the result 
of such an arrangement. 


To be accepted for interne training by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, every hospital must have a medical library and to be approved 
by the American College of Surgeons it must have an actively function- 
ing record department. Perhaps the “College” is more explicit in its re- 
quirements, or it is easier to make the hospital administration see the 
needs of the record department. At any rate, many hospitals have one 
or more “record librarians,” “file clerks,” “historians,” or whatever they 
may be termed, but have no medical librarian, There may even be a 
librarian for the patients’ library but none in charge of the doctors’ 
books. Quite frequently, though, for what particular reason it is diffi- 
cult to say, these books are left in the custody of the record librarian. 
Possibly in the minds of the hospital administration there is a vague 
idea of a relationship between the two departments. But if the record 
librarian is busy and not especially interested she may keep the books 
locked up and inaccessible. 

It was to prevent this storing away of books, and losing of the bet- 
ter books if they were not kept under lock and key, that our doctors de- 
cided to organize.a library of their own, with a part time librarian who 
should administer the library, do research work, help in preparing statis- 
tics, editing papers, etc. This library was housed in the same room as 
the record department so that the books might be available, but guarded, 
during the absence of the medical librarian, 

We have found the arrangement to work out very satisfactorily, cer- 
tainly so for the medical librarian. Although now doing full time work 
she must be away occasionally, and it is an advantage to have some one 
on hand to keep the iibrary open, give out books, and take messages. 
And in the absence of the record librarian her associate can relieve her 
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of some of her routine work. There may be generous cooperation with- 
out overstepping. 


In some hospitals, as has been said, the attempt has been made, for 
economic reasons, to have the record librarian combine both activities 
and frequently she is quite willing to do so. But, so far as I know, this 
has proved satisfactory in no instance. The record work must be kept 
up day by day and the library work suffers. One librarian might be in 
charge of both departments with one or more assistants but the work of 
each department is best done separately, 


Having the record files in the same room as, or in close proximity 
to, the medical library makes them more readily accessible for use in prep- 
aration of statistics, which duty may be required of either librarian. In 
the larger hospital library such a task may not be expected, but in the 
smaller one, where each must lend his hand, the furnishing of statistical 
information usually falls to the share of one or the other librarian. At 
the same time books and journals in the library may be consulted for 
comparative figures. 


But there is another relationship between the two departments, less 
distinctly practical perhaps, and one that is frequently overlooked, The 
record files are really a library of individual cases, with histories, diag- 
nostic points, treatment and results set down, From collections of such 
cases statistics are made, conclusions drawn, which go to make up much 
of the material in the books and journals we cherish so carefully. The 
records themselves also may be of value for reference purposes. Not 
infrequently we have found in records of unusual cases the answers 
which could not be solved from the books and journals in our library. 
Publication of new methods of technique and treatment lags behind the 
practical usage and an up-to-date doctor may have tried out and accepted 
or discarded a new procedure before there is much in the literature in 
regard to it. So reference to records may put one doctor in touch with 
the work of another and give him the benefit of the other’s experience, 
thereby resulting in the saving of life, perhaps, or, at least, in improved 
treatment and quicker and better recovery of the patient, the ultimate 
aim of the medical librarian. (Parenthetically, I might say that usually 
the information is not furnished without the consent of the doctor whose 
record is consulted.) 

The record librarian also profits by this friendly relationship, Free 
access to the books in the library enables her to clear up difficult points 
in her work. She is able to understand the newer terminology more 
readily and to evaluate for herself the methods used and the results ob- 
tained. The renewed interest in investigation awakened in the medical 
staff by a progressive library reflects itself in the improved condition of 
the records, especially where they are to be used for research purposes. 

There are many matters of interest to both departments which can 
be discussed to mutual advantage and, with one department supporting 
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the other, much can be accomplished, Attendance at meetings of the 
local and national associations of both professions will prove inspiring 
and beneficial through the contacts made and the different viewpoints 
attained, The Record Librarians Association of North America, though 
young in years, is making itself felt in hospital circles and is doing much 
to improve the standards of the profession. You will find its members 
val. able allies. 

Discussion : 

Miss Sias: One of the advantages that we as hospital librarians have 
is our close connection with the doctor. Regarding the Record Room— 
a good many physicians like to have the records analyzed and the mate- 
rial given to them by the librarians, and I have often wondered whether 
it would be feasible to combine the two offices, or whether that is going 
a little bit too far. 


Miss Simmons: The work of the librarian is entirely separate from 
that of the Record Room clerk, and I do not believe it would be feasible 
to have them together. The librarian is usually busy and the Record 
Room clerk is busy. We work together, the records come to me, and 
I do the abstracting. So far, our doctors have never asked me to look 
up a record — it is purely reference research work. 

(?) How do you get the record back again? 


Miss Simmons: The records are kept in the library to be used right 
there. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF CIRCULATION 
Miss Frieda Pliefke, Librarian, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 


The very fact that we do circulate might be a problem in itself, be- 
cause after all our library is purely a reference library and a research 
library, and the original idea was to have material available at any time 
when anybody called for it, but as the staff of the clinic grew and as the 
library grew, it seemed to serve the needs of the doctors better to circu- 
late our books than to keep them in the library. Once that question was 
settled, the next problem grew out of the question, If you are going to 
circulate, how liberally are you going to circulate? At the present time, 
we are about to reach the other extreme of circulating for almost any 
length of time and almost any amount of material. Now the question is 
whether we are going to keep on in that direction, or whether we are 
going to strike a medium somewhere, 


I think that what you do about circulating depends upon the group 
of people with whom you are working, the amount of material you have, 
and the type of material. Most of our material is periodicals, files of 
bound volumes, unbound issues, current issues. We have a small collec- 
tion of text books, We do not do very much work with reprints or other 
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extraneous material at the present time. We may develop that in the 
future, but at the present time most of our problems involve the circula- 
tion of periodicals and text books. 

We have two groups of people—the permanent staff and graduate 
students. Their point of view and their opportunities for work are dif- 
ferent. Staff members are likely to be rushed all day long and they like 
to be allowed to take out anything they can and to keep it until they are 
through. With the graduate students, we can exercise a little more con- 
trol and tell them they can keep the material so long. Of course, they 
have their different problems — working on theses, On the other hand, 
they are usually studying for examinations and we have the problem of 
all wanting to use the same books at the same time. We sometimes have 
to send out notices about a certain book, etc., but these difficulties do not 
seem like major ones. 

Right now we do this as a general thing: we circulate everything but 
the current issues and the text-books very freely for a two weeks’ period, 
with the opportunity of renewing those books at the end of each week if 
the person still needs the material and if in the meantime nobody has 
asked to have them reserved. We go through the usual routine of hav- 
ing them sign for it, stamping the due date, and making out a personal 
card for the person who has borrowed. We have the duplicate system of 
the alphabetical file under the name of the book and also keeping a per- 
sonal name file for the volumes in our library. 

Then we do another thing: we get a great many duplicate journals 
given to us throughout the course of the year. We have what we call a 
duplicate file for journals like the A. M. A., the American Journal 
of Medical Science, and the American Journal of Surgery that are re- 
ferred to us. Frequently in order to save wear and tear, and also in order 
to have enough copies to go around, we keep this file of unbound that 
we circulate and hang on to bound volumes until someone really needs 
them, That helps to solve some of the problems, 

With text books, when necessary, we circulate over night, and also, 
under great pressure, for a day. We do the same thing with the current 
issues of our periodicals. We make labels so as to not mix with back 
numbers of the volumes, reading “Out over-night.” 

Some of our boys work in anatomy laboratories and they want to 
take some manual for the term that they are working. We have ex- 
tra copies for this purpose, and if necessary we can reach anybody by 
telephone on very short notice and get the book back, at least over night. 

We have solved another problem by having what we call a Perma- 
nent Loan collection — books that are needed for almost daily consulta- 
tion, some of which never come back to the library. We inventory them 
and try to keep track of them, but aside from that, we have them only 
when we call them in. Certain branches of the clinic are housed outside 
of the clinic building—St. Mary's Hospital and our Institute of Experi- 
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mental Medicine—and are accessible only by bus or car. The Perma- 
nent Loan helps out tremendously. 

One of our funny problems is overdue books, It used to be that 
we tried to be very professional and charge fines of 2 or 5 cents a day 
for overdue books, The result of those fines was to create bad feeling, 
and for some time now we have not charged fines and we have gotten 
the books in just as will. If someone is delinquent, we go out after them 
and ask them to bring in the books. Lots of times we know what they 
are using the books for and when we understand we just disregard all 
professional procedure and let the person keep the book. 

For instance, one of our men came up and said, “I just discovered 
how very nice it is to keep a book from the time I begin to write a paper 
until the time I finish. Sometimes it takes three or four months to write 
a paper. If the book happens to be the original book, nobody else will 
call for it perhaps for six months, but if he wants the next to the last 
issue of British Medical Journal it is another problem, and we have to 
persuade him that perhaps somebody else needs the book as badly as he 
needs it. We do not have serious trouble in persuading people of an- 
other person's need. 

One of our biggest problems really is that people feel as though 
these books, while they are using the library, are their books and they 
just lend them around. While a book may still be charged to a certain 
person, he is of the impression that he has returned it. We inquire 
whether he has loaned it to someone and we have to scout around. Nine- 
ty-nine times out of 100 the book comes back — we may have to wait 
three weeks or more before the book comes back, but rarely ever is a 
book lost. Now and then it means the book is lost for somebody else 
for three weeks or more, and then we wish we did not circulate at all, 
but for the most part even that isn’t a serious problem to us because we 
have such easy ways of keeping in touch with people and tracking down 
things. If we were a large university library and contacts were hard to 
make, I don’t believe we could do this. For the present it works out nice- 
ly and we do not feel that we are giving poor service. It seems that a 
specific need for a book at a specific time is the biggest service that we 
can give rather than have any arbitrary rules about who is to take out a 
book and how long he may keep it. 

We have little problems like getting in the books of fellows when 
they are ready to turn out, and making sure that they do not go off on 
their honeymoons, etc. One of our doctors went up to Minneapolis for 
his exams, took a book with him which happened to be one of our his- 
tories of medicine. We had to correspond with him and within a week’s 
time the book came back. Another book went to Canada — a doctor had 
an emergency call from his family — and it did not come back for three 
weeks. 7 

These problems do not seem professional problems, but personal 
difficulties. We really feel our problems are not very burdensome. They 
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offer some possibility of solution, but if any of these needs have been 
solved in a better way by the rest of you, I would be glad to hear from 
you. 

Discussion : 

(?): Do you have much of a book loss? 

Miss Pliefke: No, we really do not. We have open sets — any- 
body can come in during the hours that the library is open and can browse 
around and take out anything he needs at any time. The book loss is 
not large — I cannot say what percentage, but our replacement is not 
large. The original loss was perhaps quite large, but there had not been 
an inventory for some seven years until two years ago when they made 
an inventory and I think at that time they had what seemed to be a con- 
siderable loss, but over a period of years it didn’t make a large percent- 
age. We do not have a large delinquent list and it doesn’t take long to 
get our books back — usually within a day or two after notice is sent, 

(?): Do most of your doctors have offices in the clinic or clinic 
buildings? 

Miss Pliefke: The offices are all in the clinic buildings. It makes 
a different problem where they are not in the clinic building. So many 
of our problems are solved because we can so easily get in touch with the 
person who has the book, 

(?): Do you borrow a lot of books from other libraries, and how 
about getting them back? 

Miss Pliefke: Wedo. We ask them to have them back two days 
ahead of time. That gives us two days to scout around for them. 

(?): How about the habitual offender? Does fining get results? 

Miss Pliefke: We have never felt satisfied with the fining system. 
It seems to be more of an irritation than help. We get along as well by 
keeping on the trail of the habitual offender. Some people cannot be re- 
formed and you always have to keep after them. We do not find that 
we have any better success with fines. 

(?): If you loan a book to your anatomy department and the book 
is lost in that department, is the individual responsible for replacing it? 

Miss Pliefke: No, that would be considered the same as a library 
loss, 

(?): Do you have much loss there? 

Miss Pliefke: There is some, but it seems like a very normal loss. 
Ordinarily, we go through the simple library routine of trying to locate 
the book and trying to find out whether somebody has taken it home. 
If we cannot find it after reasonable effort, we consider it a library loss 
and do not make an issue of it, because the loss in itself would not 
amount to enough per year to make it worth while to force some par- 
ticular individual to pay for it. 

(?): Do you check up your circulation once a year? 

Miss Pliefke: No — there are graduate men leaving at the end of 

every quarter. We get a list of those who are going to leave, and start 
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in a week ahead of time and remind them they have such and such books 
out, and that takes care of it. 

Once a year we send out a form letter that all books should be re- 
turned by the 30th of June, before school closes. 


SOME PRINCIPALS FOR THE SELECTION OF REFERENCE TOOLS, 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS FOR THE HOSPITAL LIBRARY 


Miss Edith M. Spicer, Christ Hospital, Cincinnati 


The topic divides naturally into two parts — the reference tools that 
are needed in a clinical hospital and those needed in a research hospital. 


Mr, Frankenberger had an article in the bulletin of the American 
College of Surgeons a year ago. He gives this as the purpose of the hos- 
pital library: that it should be a working collection for the internes and 
the medical staff, and that it should consist of text books and reference 
works. He makes this point which is especially good — that the hos- 
pital library should cooperate with the larger libraries and not try to 
compete with them, but should know what is in the larger libraries and 
have the privileges of working with the larger libraries, and that the 
hospital library should have only the things most vitally needed and most 
often needed, 

I find that the things the doctor wants from our library are the aids 
for daily work — something that comes up very often. If he can tell 
me the particular phase he wants, I can get it quickly. 


One of our men came in and wanted a particular article on third 
kidneys and I quickly was able to find that article for him. He also 
wanted everything else that we had because he had to take out a third 
kidney the next morning. It sometimes happens that the doctor feels 
he cannot wait. One doctor had to see a patient in half an hour. I 
couldn't send over to our large General Hospital Library—a mile away— 
and get the information required in half an hour. That is one of the 
problems I have met in our library. 

Then there is the material for the papers for the staff meetings. 
Also, a library should be a post-graduate course for internes and should 
be the means of broadening their education, and for that reason we feel 
it should have biographical books, One biography that has been recom- 
mended, namely, The Life of William Osler, by Harvey Cushing, I find 
our own internes are interested in, as well as American Men of Science 
and other biographies. Some of our staff members are interested in 
building up our biographical section. History of Medicine should be 
there, particularly for the internes. There should also be books to help 
the men in writing their papers, grammars, and books on medical writ- 
ing. I did some work for one of the men and he had incomplete sen- 
tences, etc., and when I called his attention to it he was astonished. He 
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said he supposed it came from writing reports and abbreviating every- 
thing. 

_ seems to feel that a good encyclopedia is necessary; also, 
a good English dictionary—one of the standard brands—and some for- 
eign ones if you have the demand for the foreign work. Of course, med- 
ical dictionaries—English, French, German, according to your demands— 
are necessary. 

In the Department of Surgery—the encyclopedia, Dean Lewis’ Prac- 
tice of Surgery and Oxford Surgery. To correspond with them, there 
should be the medical series, the Nelson Loose Leaf, and the Tice. 
Every specialty ought to have probably more than one good book in that 
line, Each specialty should also have at least one periodical. Of course, 
ours is a small hospital and is very largely a surgical hospital, so we have 
more along the line of surgery than anything else. 

The Quarterly Cumulative Index is indispensable and we use that 
a great deal, Our staff men want the latest thing as a rule, and I find 
most of those in the Quarterly Cumulative Index. Something we do 
not have is the Union List of Serials. 

There are other things that perhaps some of you feel would be nec- 
essary in a clinic library. In the research work there are many other 
things which are needed, and some of them would be helpful in the clinic 
library—for instance, the American Medical Directory and the Index 
Medicus up to the time it consolidated with the Quarterly Cumulative. 
Then the Index Catalogue of the Surgeon General's Library is very neces- 
sary for research; Who’s Who in America and the English Who's Who 
are helpful. Our research men consider chemical abstracts invaluable 
and chemical abstract lists; also, the U. S. Catalogue and Supplement, 
and the Catalogues of Foreign Books, The World Almanac, and Books 
of Facts, 

Discussion : 

Mrs. Grant: Each hospital has its own problems, With me, the 
doctors want the very latest article on a certain subject. In your Index 
Medicus you are four months behind all the time. You are without in- 
dex for the current four months periodicals. I have overcome that diffi- 
culty by making a subject index of every article in every periodical that 
I subscribe to. Our library has been organized about three years and I 
must have at least 40,000 cards already. I may have fifty articles on a 
given subject and in a few minutes’ time I have those fifty articles ready 
for the doctor. I index on an average 43 journals each month. I have 
not found anyone else who does this, but I could not get along without 
it. I feel that I have the data at my finger’s tips. 

I find another thing a great help to me, I have a duplicate set of 
periodicals, at least for five years, I do not have to loan out my bound 
volumes. I serve 33 physicians and there is not a month but what I 
have out from 250 to 300 periodicals. 

We have a copy of the journal of the American Medical Association 
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which is donated to us, | clip all of the abstracts and paste them on 4’ x 
5’ cards. We have four drawers of reprints. 

Miss Sias: Do you find yourself overwhelmed by reprints? 

Mrs, Grant: Yes, and still it is very easy to file them away. As 
they come in I classify them and perhaps I have 500 before I file them. 

Miss Sias: Most of us have suffered cuts in appropriations and it 
does seem important that we should swing our libraries into line with 
the community—that before a hospital library is really started the facili- 
ties and availability of the other collections in that community should be 
reviewed to some extent because I wonder if in some communities there 
isn’t duplication which could be eliminated and we could re-arrange 
some of our collections. In Cincinnati, we are particularly fortunate be- 
cause there are three large hospitals within two blocks of one another— 
the General Hospital, the Children’s, and the Jewish Hospital, and there 
we are trying to correlate our collections. The Children’s Hospital is a 
research foundation and is, of course, interested in pediatric literature, 
and we are gathering as complete a collection of pediatric literature as 
possible, We are very much dependent upon the collection of the Gen- 
eral Hospital and it may come to the point where we will supplement 
their collection in pediatrics. I wonder if that could be done in every 
community. It might save a little money. 

(?): The people on the staff are paying for that service and it 
seems to me they want that material very accessible, 

Miss Sias: As far as we are concerned, we have a messenger for 
that purpose. I have always been a great borrower. I believe in bor- 
rowing as much as the loaning libraries will allow. We are dependent 
upon the Army Medical Library, We used to be dependent on the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and now on Ohio State. I hope some time or other 
we will have some sort of a Union List of material available, particularly 
for southern Ohio, Cincinnati and Columbus, in medicine and in chemis- 
try. 


LETTER OF REGRET 


The Medical Library Association at the annual meeting held in 
Chicago, June 19-21, 1933, recommended that the Association go on 
record as expressing its regret for the violation of confidence in the 
printing in the Buchhandlergilde-Blatt for February 12, 1933, of a 
confidential letter sent to the American Libraries by a Committee 
of the American Library Association. It was recommended that the 
statement of regret should be sent to the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association and to the Library Journal, and that it should 
be published in the Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 

Marjorie J. Darrach, Secretary 





NEWS NOTES FOR MEMBERS 

Miss Marguerite E. Campbell who is well known to many members 
is now Librarian of the Chicago Medical College. 

Miss Marjorie Hutchins, who has been Librarian at the Library of 
the American Medical Association for several years, was married on Sep- 
tember 8, 1933, to William A, Moore. The happy couple left at once 
for a trip abroad, sailing on the “Europa.” They will be gone a month 
visiting England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland and France. 

Dr, Sanford V. Larkey, who is Assistant Professor of Medical His- 
tory and Bibliography, as well as Librarian, in the Medical School Li- 
brary of the University of California, has been appointed a Research 
Fellow of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, at San 
Marino, California, He is to spend six months at the Huntington Li- 
brary and six months at Oxford working on “Science in Tudor England.” 
He left for the Huntington Library on August 31st. 

Miss Sue Biethan has been appointed to the Executive Committee 
to take the place of Miss M. Myrtle Tye. Mr. Charles Frankenberger, 
Librarian of the Medical Library of the Medical Society of the County of 
Kings, 1313 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT MEDICAL 
PERIODICALS 


Since the meeting of the Medical Library Association in June there 
have been many new developments in regard to the question of the high 
cost of certain medical and scientific periodicals, On August 3 the Ver- 
band der Deutschen Hochschulen, the B6rsenverein der Deutschen Buch- 
handler, the Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare and the Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft wissenschaftlicher Verleger reached an agreement regarding this 
question as follows: 


BEKANNTMACHUNG 
Betr.; Abkommen in der Zeitschriftenfrage. 

In Verfolg der von Bibliliothekaren im In—und Auslande gefiihrten 
Beschwerden tiber gewisse Missstiinde auf den Gebiete der deutschen 
wissenschaftlichen Zeitschriften sind zwischen dem Verband der Deutsch- 
en Hochschulen und dem Borsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler Ver- 
handlungen gepflogen worden, die zum Abschluss folgender Vereinbar- 
ung gefiihrt haben: 

Minster, den 3 August, 1933. 

Der Verband der Deutschen Hochschulen und der Borsenverein der 
Deutschen Buchhindler haben sich unter Veratung je eines Vertreters 
des Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare und der Arbeitsgemeinschaft wis- 
senschaftlicher Verleger beziiglich der auf dem Gebiete der wissenschaft- 
lichen (insbesondere der medizinischen und naturwissenschaftlichen) 
Zeitschriften bestehenden Missstambe jiber folgende Grunds&tze geeinigt: 
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1. H@6chstgrenze von Jahresumfang und Jahrespreis einer wis- 
senschaftlichen Zeitschrift muss jeweils rechzeitig vor Beginn eines Jahr- 
gangs bekanntgegeben und unbedingt eingehalten werden, da nur auf 
diese Weise die Bibliotheketats vor St6rungen geschiitzt werden k6nnen. 

2. Es wird erwartet, dass die nach Umfang und Preis aufgeblahten 
Zeitschriften, besonders auf medizinischem und naturwissenschaftlichem 
Gebiet, von 1934 ab gegen den Stand von 1933 um mindestens 20 per 
cent hinsichtlich Umfang und Preis eingeschrankt werden. 

3. Der BGrsenverein der Deutschen Buchhiindler hilt die Durch- 
fiihrung dieser Grundsatze fiir die Geltung des deutschen wissenschaft- 
lichen Schrifttums fiir so wichtig, dass er ihre Nichtberiicksichtigung als 
einen Verstoss gegen die satzungsmadssigen Pflichten seiner Mitglieder 
ansieht. 

4, Der Verband der Deutschen Hochschulen erwartet von seinen 
Mitgliedern, dass sie als herausgeber und Schriftleiter wissenschaftlicher 
Zeitschriften die nach Ziffer 1 und 2 von den Verlegern zu treffenden 
Massnahmen mit allen Mitteln unterstiitzen, insbesondere auch durch 
Abweisung von Dissertationen, die grunds&tzlich nicht in Zeitschriften 
gehoren. 

5. Der Verband der Deutschen Hochschulen und der Borsenverein 
der Deutschen Buchhandler stimmen in der Auffassung iiberein, dass 
durch kritischere Begrenzung des Inhalts und durch méglichst gedrung- 
ene und klare Darstellung der fussere Umfang der deutschen wissen- 
schaftlichen Zeitschriften wesentlich verringert, ihr innerer Wert mindes- 
tens im selben Masse gehoben wird. 

Fiir den Verband der Deutschen Hochschulen: 

(gez.) Professor Dr, Naendrup, 
Rektor der Westfalischen Wilhelms-Universitat. 

Fiir den B6rsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler: 

(gez.) Dr. Friedrich Oldenbourg. 

Fiir den Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare: (gez.) Leyh. 

Fiir die Arbeitsgemeinschaft wissenschaftlicher Verleger: 

(gez.) Dr. O. Siebeck. 


Leipzig, den 17, August 1933, 


Translation of above :— 
PROCLAMATION 

Concerning: Agreement on question of periodicals. 

In consequence of the complaints of libraries at home and in foreign 
countries against certain abuses in the field of German scientific periodi- 
cals, negotiations have taken place between the Verband der Deutschen 
Hochschulen and the Boérsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler, which 
have concluded in the following agreement: 

Miinster, August 3, 1933. 


The Verband der Deutschen Hochschulen and the Borsenverein der 
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Deutschen Buchhandler, with the advice of a representative of the Ver- 
ein Deutscher Bibliothekare and of the Arbeitsgemeinschaft wissenschaft- 
licher Verleger have agreed on the following principals respecting the de- 
fects of scientific periodicals, especially those in the field of medicine and 
natural science: 

1. The maximum limits in annual size and price of a scientific peri- 
odical must be announced in reasonable time before the beginning of 
publication for the year and unconditionally adhered to, since only in 
this manner can library budgets be protected from disturbance. 

2. It is expected that the periodicals inflated in size and price, es- 
pecially in the field of medical and natural sciences, will from 1934 on 
be decreased at least 20 per cent in size and price, in comparison with the 
status of 1933. 

3. The Bérsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler considers the per- 
formance of these principles to be of such importance for the authority 
of German scientific literature that it will consider their non-observance 
as an offense against the statutory duties of its members. 

4. The Verband der Deutschen Hochschulen expects from its mem- 
bers that they, as editors and editorial directors of scientific periodicals, 
will support the measures affecting the publishers under (1) and (2) by 
all possible means, especially by refusing dissertations, which do not 
logically belong in periodicals. 

5. The Verband der Deutschen Hochschulen and the Borsenverein 
der Deutschen Buchhandler agree in the expectation that, though the 
actual size of the German scientific periodicals will be appreciably de- 
creased by more critical limitation of their contents and by the clearest 
and most compact presentation possible, their intrinsic value will be in- 
creased at least in the same measure. 

Fiir den Verband der Deutschen Hochschulen: (gez.) Professor Dr. 
Naendrup, Rektor der Westfalischen Wilhelms-Universitat. 

Fiir den Bérsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler: 

(gez.) Dr. Friedrich Oldenbourg. 

Fiir den Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare: (gez.) Leyh. 

Fiir die Arbeitsgemeinschaft wissenschaftlicher Verleger: (gez.) 

(gez.) Dr. O. Siebeck. 
Leipzig, den 17, August 1933. 
Der Aktionsausschuss 
des B6érsenvereins der Deutschen Buchhandler zu Leipzig 
Dr. Fr. Oldenbourg, Vorsitzender. 


This important resolution was recognized to be of great assistance 
as a first step in regard to the deflation of German periodicals, but it 
was also realized that a reduction of 20% on journals costing $40.00 a 
year or more was not sufficient to bring them within the reach of library 
budgets. On August 28, Dr. Springer sent the following letter to Mr. 
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Charles H. Brown, Chairman of the American Library Association Com- 
mittee on the Cost of German Periodicals, This letter was accompanied 
by a list of his journals giving the prices for the year 1934. This list 
has been widely distributed to all libraries and therefore is not given in 
full here. Both Mr. Brown and the Chairman of your own Committee 
realized that the reductions offered by Dr. Springer on this list would 
not enable libraries to retain their subscriptions, and he was notified to 
this effect, as was Dr. Oldenbourg, President of the Bérsenverein. 


Translation of Dr. Springer’s letter to Mr. Brown 


VERLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG JULIUS SPRINGER 
Aug. 28, 1933 
Mr. Charles H. Brown, Librarian 
Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 
Very honored Mr. Brown: 


I am now in a position to send you the list of my periodicals with 
statements of maximum extent and maximum price for 1934. I hope 
that you and your colleagues will recognize my good will from this list. 
This good will which inspires all of us German publishers is evident also 
from the agreement which our official body, the BOrsenverein der Deutschen 
Buchhandler, has made with the Verband der Deutschen Hochschulen, and 
of which I am likewise enclosing a copy. As to the list, the following re- 
marks should be made: 

In the cases where there were really “bloated” periodicals I have taken 
energetic steps and required reductions of 30% or more for 1934. In the 
case of the other periodicals I have counted the least average of the years 
1930-33. 

For many reasons I consider it possible that the figures given by me 
will be still further reduced. At the moment it is very hard to predict 
what will be the fate of scientific research in the near future. It is to be 
hoped that quantity will be reduced in favor of quality. I am sure that the 
restrictions which we publishers are imposing upon ourselves are not suffi- 
cient to remove all the difficulties which the economic situation and devalu- 
ation of the dollar impose on American libraries. We, however, are not 
masters but servants of German scientific research, and must above all be 
governed by its justified requirements. 

I should, however, like to give American libraries a special proof of 
my good will. Since I cannot relieve your current periodical budget be- 
yond an extent determined by the just needs of German science, I will at 
any rate make a concession for that part of your total budget which is des- 
tined for back orders of older volumes of periodicals. 

I promise that from the first of November, 1933, to the 31st of De- 
cember, 1934, I will offer to every book dealer who can prove that he is 
ordering a periodical volume which appeared before the first of July, 1933, 
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for a member of the American Library Association or of the Medical Li- 
brary Association, a discount of $0%, so that the library in question can 
realize a substantially cheaper purchase. 


May I beg you to inform your colleagues of this offer also. 


Finally, I express the hope that we shall come through the difficulties 
in the near future in the spirit of mutual understanding and conciliation. 
We shall then certainly have to make new agreements at the end of 1934 
resting on a clarified situation, and therefore, let us hope, valid for a longer 
period. 

With hearty thanks for your conduct of negotiations, exemplary both 
in form and tone, I am 

Always yours faithfully, 
Ferdinand Springer 

The Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft of Leipzig issued the follow- 
ing letter and a list of advance prices for their journals for 1934, In 
some instances they have made marked reductions in the prices of their 
journals and these are considered satisfactory by our Committee. This 
list has also had wide distribution to Libraries and is therefore not given 
here, 

Leipzig, September, 1933. 


Dear Sir or Madam: 

The continuing complaints concerning the prices of German periodi- 
cals have caused us great worry and we have taken measures to meet the 
wishes of private individuals, institutions and libraries as far as possible. 


We therefore have decided to make a considerable reduction in the 
prices of our periodicals and in number of volumes issued, We have also 
fixed the exact annual subscription cost for all of our periodicals to be 
published in 1934. 

It would lead us too far to give detailed reasons for the relatively 
high German prices as compared with those of other foreign periodicals. 
Since one can make such comparisons only with the corresponding for- 
eign periodicals all generalized comparisons and summaries overlook im- 
portant details. 

A survey of the measures taken to reduce production and prices will 
be seen by the enclosed circular. You will note the reduction made for 
1934 as compared with the prices of 1932. The reduction in some cases 
is as high as 50 per cent. Furthermore, this review contains fixed annual 
subscription prices for the year 1934, by which you can estimate without 
any further difficulty the exact cost of our periodical subscriptions for 
the year 1934, 

We kindly ask your cooperation in these efforts by continuing your 
subscriptions. By this means you will support and encourage the devel- 
opment of sciences, 

Very truly yours, 
Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft G.m.b.H. 
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In September an announcement appeared in various German news- 
papers, the translation of which follows: 
PROTECTION FOR THE GERMAN SCIENTIFIC BOOK 
Berlin, 20. September 


The boycott sporadically threatening the German scientific book and 
the German scientific periodical in consequence of complaints from for- 
eign countries prompted the Imperial Minister of the Interior to assemble 
the representatives of the boards belonging to the Notgemeinschaft der 
deutschen Wissenschaft and the B6rsenverein der deutschen Buchhandler 
in a conference. The conference took place under the chairmanship of 
the ministerial director, Dr. Buttmann, and agreed on the seriousness of 
the situation and on the necessity, in the interest of German science and 
economy, to take energetic measures for removal of the grievances and 
difficulties which have been reported. From this standpoint, the agree- 
ment reached by the Verband der deutschen Hochschulen and the Bor- 
senverein der deutschen Buchhandler on August 3, 1933, in Miinster, 
was greeted as the first important stride toward self-help of authors and 
publishers and was taken into consideration by individual firms in their 
measures in the field of forming prices and determining the size of the 
annual issue of periodicals and extent of annual periodical publication, 
The Imperial Minister expects that the economic understanding and na- 
tional sense of duty of authors and publishers will prompt them to the 
strenuous execution and, when required, the necessary extension of the 


agreement and preliminary measures, and is ready with the other official 
departments concerned to share, through united action, in averting the 
dangers threatening German science and economy. 





REPORT ON CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO REGARDING PRICE 
OF CURRENT MEDICAL PERIODICALS 

On Sunday, October 15, Mr. Charles H. Brown, Chairman of the 
American Library Association Committee on German Periodicals, called 
a special committee meeting at the Hotel Stevens at 3:00 P. M., to dis- 
cuss the question of the prices of current German periodicals with Dr. 
Ferdinand Springer, delegate from the Bérsenverein der Deutschen Buch- 
handler, and also representing the firm of Julius Springer, and Dr. Herr- 
mann Degener, delegate from the Bérsenverein, and Director of the Ver- 
lag Chemie. Dr. Hugo Kriiss, Geheimer Regierungsrat Generaldirektor 
der Staatsbibliothek, was also present, as well as several other foreign 
delegates to the International Federation of Library Associations. 


Mr. Brown had asked the members of the Committee on the Cost 
of Current Medical Periodicals of the Medical Library Association, the 
zone chairmen of this Association, and other medical librarians interested 
in this problem, to be present at this meeting. During the meeting a re- 
port from the Committee of the Medical Library Association was read, 
This report advocated further reductions for journals costing more than 
$40.00 a year. The minutes of the meeting will be published later, 


Following the meeting on Sunday, Mr. Brown and Mrs, Cunning- 
ham negotiated with Dr. Springer and Dr, Degener, during which ne- 
gotiations Dr. Springer proposed that he would make certain further 
reductions in price for the journals costing more than $40.00 a year con- 
taining original material, his point being that the abstract journals were 
not essential to research, and therefore those libraries which could no 
longer afford them could drop subscriptions to such journals without 
scientists being deprived of access to the original material. Also he stated 
that it was impossible to curtail the abstract journals. 

Dr. Springer further stated that it would be necessary to carry on 
many reorganizations in his publishing firm which could not be accom- 
plished immediately. He therefore asked that he be given six months in 
which to carry out this reorganization work. During that time he prom- 
ised to do all he could to reduce further the highest priced journals, and 
to reduce also, if possible, all journals costing more than 60 Reichsmarks 
a year. 

The group of medical librarians present in Chicago held a special 
committee meeting to consider these proposals of Dr. Springer. While 
all delegates Fema realized that the reductions in cost, averaging 30%, 
were not sufficient to meet the needs of budgets of medical libraries for 
a long time to come, it was thought best to give Dr. Springer this op- 
portunity to fulfill his promises and to make the necessary reorganiza- 
tions. For the detailed statement of Dr. Springer’s proposals and the 
reply of the Committee of the Medical Library Asociation, see page 105 
of this issue. It is hoped that he will see his way clear during the com- 
ing six months to make further reductions in prices for his journals, so 
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that they may be retained in medical libraries. Unless this is done, it 
will be impossible for many libraries to continue to subscribe. 


The Committee on the Cost of Current Medical Periodicals wishes 
to thank Mr. Brown for his cooperation with them in this work. His 
energy, diplomacy and tact in dealing with the situation awakened the 
keenest admiration in all those who have worked with him. 

Eileen R. Cunningham, Chairman 
Committee on the Cost of Current Medical Periodicals 


PROPOSALS OF DR, FERDINAND SPRINGER IN REGARD TO 
REDUCTION IN PRICE OF PUBLICATIONS BY HIS FIRM 


1, Prices on the advance list issued for 1934 will hold, but in ad- 
dition to the reductions on this list there will be an increase to a 30% 
reduction average based on 1932 prices for the journals mentioned on 
list appended. No journal on this list will be reduced less than 25%. 
In the case of the Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Exper. Med. and the Zeitschr. f. d. 
ges. Neurologie u. Psychiatrie, there will be a 40% reduction on 1932 

rices. 
, 2. It is understood that Springer will do his best to reduce the 
prices of his journals now costing more than 60 marks a year, to an even 
greater extent during the year 1934, 

3. It is realized that the Miinster agreement is a point of departure 
and not the final stage in the deflation of German periodicals. An at- 
tempt will be made to encourage as far as is still necessary careful edi- 
torial selection of papers and illustrations. All Festschriften and Er- 
ganzungbande will be eliminated. 


LIST OF MEDICAL AND BIOLOGICAL PERIODICALS WHICH 
STILL COST $40.00 OR MORE PER YEAR 
TITLE Price 1932 RM. 
Arch, f. Augenheilkunde 179.60 
Arch, f. Dermatologie u. Syphilis 279.40 
Arch. f. exper, Pathol. u. Pharm. 

(Naunyn Schmiedeberg) 348 — 
Arch. f. d, ges. Physiol. (Pfliiger’s) 155.60 
Arch, f. Gynakologie 363.20 
Arch. f. klin, Chirurgie 375.40 
Arch. f. Ophthalmologie (Graef’s) 136.60 
Arch, f. Orthopaedische u, Unfalls Chirurgie 175.20 
Arch. f, pathol, Anat, u. Physiol. (Virchow’s) 530.60 
Arch. f. Psychiatrie u. Nervenheilk. 200.40 
Beitr. z. klin. d. Tuberkulose 342.75 
Biochemisches Zeitschrift 364 — 
Deutsche Zeitschr. fiir Chirurgie 232 — 
Deutsche Zeitschr. f. d, ges. Gericht, Med. 220.80 
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Deutsche Zeitschr. f, Nervenheilk. 216 — 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Anatomie 
Abt, |. Zeitschr. f. Anat, u. Entwicklungs- 
geschichte 458.60 
Zeitschr, f. d. ges. exper. Med. 714.60 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Neurologie u. Psychiat. 523 — 
Zeitschr. f. klin. Med. 338.60 
Zeitschr. f. Krebsforschung 290.20 
Zeitschr. f. urologische Chirurgie 269.80 
Zeitschr. f, wissenschaftliche Biologie 
Abt, A, Zeitschr. f. Morphol. u. Okol. d. Tiere 285.20 
Abt. B. Zeitschr. f. Zellforschung 374 — 
Abt. C, Zeitschr. f. vergleichende Physiol. 319.40 
Abt. D. Arch. f. Entwicklungsmechanik (Roux) 304— 
Planta 363 — 


Total (not including Planta) RM. 8036.55 — $1928.77 

Reduction RM. 2534.73, or 608.33 

NOTE: The above list represents journals containing original ma- 

terial costing more than $40.00 per year on the total of which the firm of 

Julius Springer has offered a 30% reduction on the prices for the year 

1932. In the case of the journals Zeitschr. f, d. ges. exper. Med. and 

Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Neurologie u, Psychiat. an additional 10% reduction 
will be given, bringing the reduction for these two journals to 40%. 


STATEMENT OF MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 
Chicago, Illinois 
October 16, 1933 

The representatives of the Medical Library Association present at 
a meeting held in Chicago, Monday, October 16, 1933, at 2 P. M., to 
consider the question of the acceptance of the proposals of Dr. Ferdinand 
Springer for the firm of Julius Springer concerning the reductions in 
price of periodicals published by this firm have agreed to defer recom- 
mendations for cancellation for six months in recognition of the ap- 
pended agreement. 

This action was taken more to permit time for the necessary read- 
justments to be made which will permit reductions in price beyond the 
maximum actually promised, than with any conviction that the maxi- 
mum stated is adequate. It being the conviction of those delegates pres- 
ent that much more drastic reductions are essential to anything in the na- 
ture of an eventual satisfactory program of publication. 

In the meantime it is agreed that the zone organization be con- 
tinued, that the zone chairmen be kept informed of cancellations forced 
by economic conditions, that they keep in touch with the attitude of sub- 
scribers toward the reductions which may be made and maintain the ma- 
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chinery for cooperative action within the zones both in regard to this 
and other matters. 

It is obvious that any additional reductions in prices that can be 
announced during the next two months will definitely affect the number 
of subscriptions retained. 

It is strongly recommended that librarians refrain from placing or- 
ders on an annual basis, but instead by the volume or single number 
when priced separately. 

MRS. EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman, 
Committee on the Cost of 
Current Medical Periodicals, 
Medical Library Association. 
Col. Fielding H. Garrison 
Col. C. F. Wylde 
Mr. Alfred Robert 


MEDICAL LIBRARY 
TOHOKU IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY 
KITAYOBANTYO, SENDAI 
THE MEDICAL COLLEGE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF JAPAN 
Sendai, August 5 - 6, 1933. 


The Medical College Library Association of Japan, including ten 
Universities and Colleges, in convention assembled in Sendai on the Sth 
and 6th, August, 1933, passed the following resolution :— 

1. It is decided to cooperate with American and British Library 
Associations to protest against the high cost of German medical and 
scientific periodicals, 

2. It is decided to propose that the BGrsenverein der deutschen 
Buchhandler and Julius Springer, and etc. etc., make a substantial reduc- 
tion in the prices of their publications for 1934 and afterwards. 

3. The price of the annual subscription shall be fixed in advance. 





